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SCHOOUNG IN CLEVELAND’S LOW-INCOME NEIGHBORHOODS: 
LOCATIONS, ENROLLMENT & PERFORMANCE 



Fifteen of Cleveland's lowest-income neighborhoods are the 
focus of this report. These areas encompass most of the 
traditional, new and emerging poverty areas identified in our 
report, An Analysis o f Poverty and Related Conditions in 
C leveland Area Neig h borhoods . Included are the statistical 
planning areas known as: Broadway (North and South), Central, 

Cudell , Detroit-Shoreway, Fairfax, Glenville, Goodrich-Kirtland 
Park, Hough, Kinsman, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio City, St. Clair- 
Superior, Tremont, Union-Miles. 

This report is concerned with the schooling of students who 
are in these 15 neighborhoods. It is widely recognized 

that school facilities are key community resources and may be 
used as means to improve not only education for children but also 
services for all residents of the neighborhood. Both public and 
private/Catholic schools, therefore, are important assets of the 
neighborhoods. We will look at the number of schools and 
enrollment in the neighborhoods. For most of the Cleveland 
parents who have school-age children, they make decisions as to 
whether they will send their children to the public schools or 
not. We estimated the number and percent of school-age 
population who attended the Cleveland Public Schools in each of 
the 15 neighborhoods. We also examined the location of schools 
that the Public School students are attending. Finally, we 
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looked at the dropout rate and school performance of the 
neighborhood students. 

Location of School s 

The location of schools is an important asset to the 
community. it is a symbol of the commitment of the community to 
education and it represents the stability of the neighborhood. 
Local residents are opposed to the closing of schools located in 
their neighborhoods because it has often resulted in the dropping 
of housing markets and creation of negative images of the 
community. 

A total of 90 schools, 68 public and 22 private/Catholic, 
are located in our 15 neighborhoods. It is interesting to see 
that the schools are generally concentrated in a few 
neighborhoods. Ten public schools are located in Hough alone 
which also has the largest student enrollment in the City of 
Cleveland. Glenville has nine public schools, Central and Mt. 
Pleasant each have seven. These four neighborhoods make up one- 
half of the public schools in our 15 neighborhoods. South 
Broadway, on the other hand, has the largest number of 
private/Catholic schools (7) located in the area. No private or 
Catholic school, however, is located in either Central or Mt. 
Pleasant. Table ia and IB summarize the school locations and 
student enrollment in the 15 neighborhoods. 1 Since the public 
school students are likely to be transported to a school located 
in a different neighborhood, the majority of enrolled attenders 
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TABLE 1A: RANKING OF SPA BY PUBLIC 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 1 1989 
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TABLE IB: RANKING OF SPA BY PRIVATE/ CATHOLIC SCHOOL 

ENROLLMENT, 1 1989 



SPA 


ELEMENTARY 
# ENROLL 


MIDDLE SCHL 
# ENROLL 


HIGH SCHOOL 
# ENROLL 


TOTAL 
# ENROLL 


SOUTH 

BROADWAY 


6 1137 




1 332 


7 1469 


OHIO CITY 






1 1208 


1 1208 


ST.CLAIR- 

SUPERIOR 


2 493 






2 493 


HOUGH 


1 310 






1 310 


GLENVILLE 


2 307 






2 307 


FAIRFAX 


1 289 






1 289 


DETROIT- 

SHOREWAY 


1 244 






1 244 


UNION- 

MILES 


1 244 






1 244 


CUDELL 


1 160 


1 65 




2 225 


NORTH 

BROADWAY 


1 223 






1 223 


GOODRICH- 

kirtland 


1 213 






1 213 


TREMONT 


1 117 






1 117 


KINSMAN 


1 88 






1 88 


CENTRAL 








0 00 


MOUNT 

PLEASANT 








0 00 



1 The source for the data is a publication by the Northeast Ohio Areawide Coordinating Agency entitled 
School Enrollment Report . School locations are geo-coded by the authors. 
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would not live in the area. For Catholic or private schools, 

however, children are assigned to or attend the school near their 
residence. 

School locat ions of neighborhood students 

The location in which public school students attend schools 
has been a key element of discussion in this community. The 
transportation pattern is complicated and is developed through a 
complex process of grouping geographic areas in order to achieve 
a desired racial mix. The intention here is not to discuss the 
a PP r °Priateness of the transportation arrangement for the public 
school students. Instead, our analysis is focused on the 
locations of schools that neighborhood residents attend to 
facilitate thinking about the relationship between school and 
community. 

Table 2 presents the public school locations for students 
who live in each neighborhood. As expected, the majority of the 
public school children do not attend schools in their own 
neighborhood. In several neighborhoods, however, a larger 
P^opo^”t-ion of students live in the same areas that they attend 
school. For example, over 40 percent of the public school 
students living in Hough and Central attend schools located in 
their own neighborhood. Among children living in Glenville, 
Tremont and Mt. Pleasant, about one-third of them attend schools 
in their neighborhoods. Children in kindergarten and in lower 
grade levels are more likely to attend a school in their 
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own neighborhood than students in the upper grades. Children 
living in South and North Broadway are less likely to attend a 

school in their neighborhood; only about 15 percent of them do 
so. 

Public Scho ol Enrollment 

In order to describe the degree to which residents send 
their children to the public school system, we estimated the 
percent of school-age children living in each neighborhood who 
attended public schools. 2 The public school enrollment is widely 
different among neighborhoods. Table 3 shows that Union-Miles, 
Glenville, Mt. Pleasant and Kinsman are the four neighborhoods 
that have the highest public school enrollment rate. It is not 
surprising that South Broadway has the lowest percentage (42 
percent) of public school attendance rate; they have the largest 
number of private/Catholic schools and student enrollment in 
their area. For the other neighborhoods, the public school 
attendance rate ranged from 68 percent to 92 percent. Enrollment 
in non-public schools, therefore, is not distributed randomly 
across neighborhoods . 

i 

School performance 

High school dropout rates 3 are uniformly high throughout the 
public schools in all the neighborhoods. Students who live in 
Glenville, Union-Miles and Mt. Pleasant have a slightly lower 
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TABLE 3 



: RANKING OF PERCENT OF CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

1987-1988 



SPA 


SCHOOL-AGE 1 

POPULATION 

(5-19) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 2 
STUDENTS 
(K-G12 ) 


% PUBLIC 

SCHOOL 

ATTENDED 


UNION-MILES 


4713 


4614 


98% 


GLENVILLE 


6383 


6155 


97% 


MT . PLEASANT 


5631 


5421 


96% 


KINSMAN 


2306 


2215 


96% 


HOUGH 


5209 


4810 


92% 


FAIRFAX 


2338 


1919 


82% 


ST. CLAIR- 
SUPERIOR 


3350 


2642 


79% 


CENTRAL 


4573 


3560 


78% 


GOODRICH- 
KIRTLAND PARK 


923 


681 


74% 


OHIO CITY/NWS 


3151 


2264 


72% 


TREMONT 


2450 


1769 


72% 


DETROIT- 

SHOREWAY 


4892 


3455 


71% 


NO . BROADWAY 


1883 


1290 


69% 


CUDELL 


2586 


1747 


68% 


SO. BROADWAY 


4570 


1934 


42% 



The school-age population for 1985 are estimates prepared by The Urban Center, Maxine Goodman 
Levin College of Urban Affairs, Cleveland State University. These estimates are reported in Cleveland 
Demogra phic Analysis and Projections. 1986. 

2 The data for the academic years 1987-1988 was obtained from the Research and Analysis Department, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 
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dropout rate (below 40 percent) among our 15 neighborhoods. This 
is also consistent with our earlier finding that these three 

neighborhoods have a high percentage of school-age children in 
public schools. 

Achievement test scores have been widely used as an 
indicator to evaluate students' school performance. Results on 
standardized reading tests and math tests seldom exceed the 
national midpoint of 50 throughout our 15 neighborhoods. 

Students from Cudell generally performed better than students 
living in other neighborhoods. Students living in Central and 
Kinsman, in contrast, tend to have lower test scores across all 
grade levels. A complete list of dropout rates and achievement 

test scores for each of the 15 neighborhoods are included in the 
appendix. 

The finding that the dropout rates and achievement test 
scores differed among neighborhoods should be interpreted 
cautiously. Both sets of scores were only available for the 
Cleveland Public School system. We can see from Table IB and 
Table 3 that there is a large number of school-age children 
attending private or Catholic schools. As mentioned earlier, it 
is widely believed that enrollment in non-public schools is not 
randomly distributed across neighborhoods or across families. if 
we assume that it is the lower-income families that are more 
likely to send their children to public schools, this selection 
bias would depress any neighborhood effects on schooling. 

10 
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Conclusion 



Our analysis has suggested that school enrollment and 
performance differs among our 15 neighborhoods. Efforts to 
ncrease the links between school and community are also 
complicated by the fact that neighborhood children attend many 
different schools in many different places. Some neighborhoods 
have no schools at all. Catholic and private schools reach large 
portions of children in some of the areas examined. Clearly, 

there is no single model or approach that can be applied to all 
neighborhoods . 
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Notes 



1. School enrollment data is obtained from the School 
Enrollment Report written by Edward May at the Northeast 
Ohxo Areawide Coordinating Agency. Locations of schools in 
the neighborhoods are geo-coded and compiled by the authors. 

2. We estimated the percentage of an area's children, ages 5- 
19, who were attending grades K-12 of the Cleveland Public 
Schools. Population estimates by age group in 1985 were 
provided by the Urban Center (1986). Counts of children 
attending by grade and SPAs in 1987-1988 were compiled by 
the authors from data provided by the Cleveland Public 
School's Research & Data Analysis Department. These 
estimates should be interpreted cautiously because there is 
the potential for considerable error in the population 
estimates for small geographic areas. 

3. This is an estimate of the number of public school students 
who begin 9th grade but will drop out before completion. 

The dropout rate is the total number of dropouts from grades 
9-12 divided by the 9th grade enrollment. It is based on 
the assumption that the probability of dropping out at each 
grade level in 1987-1988 is a reasonable estimate of the 
probability today. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



CENTRAL 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


42.60 


40.87 


50.63 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


40.18 


37.24 


41.62 


High School 


(9-12) 


47.97 


42.34 


39.09 


32.76 



*M at h tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



CUDELL 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


48.63 


47.50 


55.60 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


48.65 


45.86 


46.36 


High School 


(9-12) 


55.64 


52.17 


49.61 


43.99 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school. 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



DETROIT-SHOREWAY 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


46.22 


44.64 


52.99 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


47.65 


45.01 


47.83 


High School 


(9-12) 


48.37 


46.45 


44.20 


41.91 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



FAIRFAX 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


44.79 


42 . 78 


50.97 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


44.17 


41.91 


43 . 56 


High School 


(9-12) 


40.33 


42.82 


40.61 


36.13 



*Math tests were only 
Grades 7-8 in middle 



given to Grades 3-6 
school , and Grade 9 



in elementary school, 
in high school . 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 









GLENVILLE 










Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Compr ehens ion 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


45.64 


44 .46 


52.93 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


45.32 


41.88 


45.34 


High School 


(9-12) 


31.66 


43.63 


42.79 


36.03 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



GOODRICH- KIRTLAND PARK 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


47.48 


46.84 


54.86 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


41.05 


37.71 


44.31 


High School 


(9-12) 


36.96 


53.67 


52.68 


46.70 



*^ at 5 tests were onl Y given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



HOUGH 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


43.74 


42.14 


48.31 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


42.10 


40.01 


42.57 


High School 


(9-12) 


39.90 


42.09 


38.63 


35.11 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 

-KINSMAN 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


41.68 


39.27 


49.19 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


41.67 


38.03 


40.91 


High School 


(9-12) 


44.87 


44 . 09 


39.97 


37.77 



*M at h tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school. 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



MOUNT PLEASANT 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


47.61 


46.72 


50.80 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


44.73 


42.93 


46.72 


High School 


(9-12) 


35.02 


44.51 


43.58 


39.64 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 









NORTH BROADWAY 










Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


45.47 


44.18 


52.77 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


47.87 


45.14 


46.98 


High School 


(9-12) 


61.95 


49.84 


44.47 


39.55 



*Math tests were only 
Grades 7-8 in middle 



given to Grades 3-6 
school, and Grade 9 



in elementary school, 
in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



OHIO CITY/NEAR WEST SIDE 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehens i on 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


43.48 


41.76 


48.72 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


44.36 


40.84 


43.52 


High School 


(9-12) 


48.96 


41.79 


39.06 


36.19 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 

SOUTH BROADWAY 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


47.33 


45.88 


55.19 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


46.49 


45.09 


45.45 


High School 


(9-12) 


47.56 


50.65 


45.98 


40.33 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



ST. CLAIR-SUPERIOR 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehension 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


42.63 


41.50 


47.03 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


43.35 


41.10 


41.61 


High School 


(9-12) 


47.03 


42.65 


40.40 


36.01 



*M at h tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school. 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



TREMONT 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comp rehens ion 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


42.92 


41.76 


49.66 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


41.93 


38.91 


44.94 


High School 


(9-12) 


44.08 


42.62 


39.25 


34.96 



*Math tests were only given to Grades 3-6 in elementary school, 
Grades 7-8 in middle school, and Grade 9 in high school. 
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DROPOUT RATE AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, 1987-1988 



UNION-MILES 







Dropout 


Mean Reading 
Comprehens ion 
NCE Score 


Mean Reading 

Total 

NCE Score 


Mean 

Math 

NCE Score* 


Elementary 


(1-6) 


— 


45.54 


44.65 


50.76 


Middle 


(7-8) 


— 


43.84 


42.73 


45.92 


High School 


(9-12) 


33.26 


44.06 


41.29 


37.57 



*Math tests were only 
Grades 7-8 in middle 



given to Grades 3-6 
school , and Grade 9 



in elementary school, 
in high school. 
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